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"The situation is bad, especially because it is possible
it may grow infinitely worse. If when the severe weather
comes on there is a coal famine I dread to think of the suf-
fering, in parts of our great cities especially, and I fear
there will be fuel riots of as bad a type as any bread riots
we have ever seen. Of course, once the rioting has begun,
once there is a resort to mob violence, the only thing to do
is to maintain order. It is a dreadful thing to be brought
face to face with the necessity of taking measures, how-
ever unavoidable, which will mean the death of men who
have been maddened by want and suffering."

The radical nature of some of the appeals that reached
him is shown in a letter to Senator Lodge on October 7,
1902:

"I am feeling my way step by step trying to get a solu-
tion of the coal matter. Most of my correspondents wish
me to try something violent or impossible. A minor but
very influential part desire that I send troops at once with-
out a shadow of warrant into the coal districts, or that I
bring suit against the labor organization. The others de-
mand that I bring suit against the operators, or that under
the law of eminent domain, or for the purpose of protect-
ing the public health, I seize their property, or appoint a
receiver, or do something else that is wholly impossible.
My great concern is, of course, to break the famine; but I
must not be drawn into any violent step which would bring
reaction and disaster afterward."

In a statement of his position which he wrote to me on
October 13, 1902, he left no doubt as to his attitude toward
violence: '' Most emphatically I shall not compromise with
lawlessness. I have been told, on excellent authority, that
the disorder has been very great and of very evil kind.
On equally good authority, I am told the exact contrary.
I shall speedily find out for myself. I stand against social-
ism; against anarchic disorder."

The President wrote again to Mr. Cleveland on October